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Khe Seventeenth Annual 


UNEVESLESITY GL? 
Scammer School 


FOUR AREAS 


Debate—Next year’s national high school debate question will 
be used for research, analysis and practice in the Debate section. 
Each student will participate in discussion groups, round-robin 
debates and speeches. 


Drama—The Theatre group will be given basic training in acting 
and theatre practice which includes participation in the weekly 
production of original and standard plays. 


Music—Students in the Music section will receive instrumental 
and vocal instruction and classes in theory of music. Activities 
open to summer high school students include band, choir, or- 
chestra and opera. 


Radio—The program for radio students will emphasize both 
theory of communication and broadcasting techniques. Mornings 
will be spent in classrooms and afternoons in fully-equipped 
studios where actual broadcasting will be done. 


te 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Many recreational events will be held on week ends for High 
School Institute students. ~ Biggest event will be a trip to the 
historic Opera House in Central City to see an opera presented 
by stars of the Metropolitan. Students will also enjoy mountain 
picnics, horseback rides, and trips to Denver parks and cultural 
centers. 


TWO TERMS 
June 25-July 25 July 28-August 22 


For further information write to 
Director, Summer Quarter 
University of Denver 


Denver 10, Colorado 
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Speech and Its Correction 
RICHARD L. SCHIEFELBUSCH* 


is article is based upon the assumption that speech teachers in the several 

areas of the field should know more about each other’s work. Perhaps 

we should begin by admitting that we may not have a satisfactory working 
definition of speech as it is conceived in speech areas other than our own. 
We all realize, of course, that each area of the speech field sets forth its 
definition of speech and uses it explicitly or implicitly in training students. 
Therefore, we may assume to have a mutual understanding of a certain 
speech area provided we have had similar training experiences. Unfortu- 
nately this is often not the case, and we meet as strangers in our own 
fraternity. 

Perhaps the area least understood, in spite of its rapid development in 
recent years, is that of speech correction. For this reason it might be well 
to discuss speech as defined by the speech correctionist. The truth is that 
not all speech correctionists would agree on the same definition. However, 

(Continued on Page Four) 


The Spring Meeting 


t our Kansas Speech Teachers Association meeting last May at The Uni- 
versity of Wichita we voted to hold our annual meeting this year in 
conjunction with the meeting of the Central States Speech Association at the 
Hotel Mayo in Tulsa on April 18-19. The officers of C.S.S.A. have made a 
special effort to make their program attractive to the high school teachers of 
speech and are hoping that a large number of Kansas teachers will attend the 
convention. K.S.T.A. has been assigned a special time, tentatively scheduled 
for Saturday, April 19, to hold their annual business meeting. 

Of special interest to the high school teachers will be the High School 
Workshop set up for Friday afternoon. It has been planned with the purpose 
of providing time for you to bring any and all problems on which you need 
help or would like to have discussed. You may feel that your problems are 
individual, but a group of teachers can be very helpful in finding solutions 
and giving each other worthwhile suggestions. The Workshop staff will in- 
clude Bea Olmstead, Michigan; John Kelso, Kansas; Wayne Thompson, II- 
linois; Dean Berkley, South Dakota; Hale Aarnes, Missouri; and J. T. Neville, 
Oklahoma. 

We are looking forward to a very interesting and profitable convention in 
Tulsa. However, if K.S.T.A. is to move forward at the pace it has set during 
the last few years, it is very important that a large delegation of Kansans 
attend the annual business meeting of our association. 


cgtictont Professor of Speech and Director of the Children’s Speech Clinic, University 
Cansas. 
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there may be value in considering speech as defined by a speech correctionist, €., 


If so, we can begin with a very simple definition given by a little boy who 
says, “Speech is when you want something.” If we tried to state his definition 
a bit more formally we might say that speech is a method of getting mean. 
ingful responses from somebody. The child comes into a room with a bound 
and shouts, “See what I can do!” 

In adult society the post-adolescent is required to secure responses in g 
much more indirect way. He often arranges to have someone introduce his 
er ance in some fashion such ‘as, “We shall now hear a few words from that 
well known authority, that famous lecturer, that writer of books, that patron 
of the arts, and that humanitarian, Mr. Whosiswhatsis.” And all the while 
he may be just another college teacher from the next town who is the brothe: 
of the program chairman’s wife. We sometimes go to great lengths in order 
to express our personal designs in conversation. A well known man made a 
fortune out of a best seller that was dedicated to the belief that if we find 
a congenial listener, we speech hungry adult-children will buy his merchan- 
dise, hire him at a ridiculous salary, and leave him a large endowment fund 
in our wills. 

Speech is a human impulse, an expression of a need, a desire for com- 
panionship, an effort to influence one’s associates in such a way that they 
give one status, recognition, acceptance, and respect. Often speech is an 
effort to impress one’s companions regarding one’s worthiness, generosity, 
unselfishness, etc., in order to achieve a secondary goal which may be more 
definitely self-seeking in nature. At any rate, perhaps we can agree that 
speech is a social tool which is often essential to the happiness of the 
individual. Viewed in this way speech is a process which takes place in 
human relationships; and, from the individual’s point of view, speech is the 
means for controlling the environment in such a way that it is less threaten- 
ing, less complicated, more friendly and thus a more favorable place for him 
to secure his personal wants and needs. ‘ 

Now that we have arrived at an explanation of speech that somewhat 
satisfies the writer, perhaps we should examine the word correction to see 
what it means. First, the word correction has several substitutes—improve- 
ment, increased effectiveness, therapy, remedial process, etc. The one factor 
which seems to stand out is the term increased effectiveness. That is to say, 
the concept correction must mean that there is a process of change or im- 
provement in the individual’s efforts to get meaningful responses from those 
about him. The need for correction, then, implies that the individual is some- 
what ineffectual, that he fails to some extent in his efforts to gain meaningful 
responses, and that probably this relative failure has produced a problem 
either in his or in someone else’s adjustment. This problem may be suffi- 
ciently threatening to demand great effort on his part to bring about self 
improvement. People who attempt to help the individual or individuals te 
make the needed improvement are referred to by various titles—speech cor- 
rectionist, speech therapist, logopedist, speech specialist, etc. All are directly 
or indirectly aiming at better adjustment for the speakers they seek to help, 
but there is a wide variety of techniques, philosophies, and stated or unstated 
objectives represented by the various workers. 

Time has brought changes in the stated objectives of speech correctionists. 
A few years ago nearly all were primarily interested in the process of speech 
production. The courses of study for students as well as the techniques used 
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by speech correctionists in professional clinics reflected the interest in the 
mechanical processes of speaking. As a matter of fact we are still interested 
jn the speech mechanism and are rapidly becoming more scientific in deter- 
mining the mechanical basis of speech. However, recent experimental and 
clinical studies of speech pathologies emphasize the primary need to study 
the child or adult who has a speech disorder. This larger field of study 
includes the attitudes, doubts, fears, reaction patterns, etc., of the person who 
has a speech disorder. These conditions are often thought to be the basic 
problem, with the speech deviation representing only the outward expression 
of the underlying disorder. 

Even more recently, we have added another dimension to our study of 
speech difficulties. This dimension is often called the speaking situation. 
The speaking situation can be described as the speaker, listener or listeners, 
and the total set of factors which are involved in the speaking process at a 
given time. Speakers talk better in some situations than in others. Penal- 
izing speech situations often seem to produce an unfortunate set of attitudes 
or fears in speakers. These conditions are especially apparent in very young 
speakers who are just getting started in the process of molding environment. 
One of the important research areas in the field of speech correction pertains 
to parental methods of teaching children to talk. Some people are surprised 
to hear that children learn to talk, indeed are in a sense taught to speak, 
and that, because a child sometimes receives very poor early training, he 
fails to learn acceptable speech. 

Speech correctionists are very much interested in the developmental 
aspects of speech because they feel that the speech personality is molded in 
large part during the earlier formative years. The growing child retains 
many of his earlier patterns, impressions, and beliefs so that eventually 
what we call the adult speech personality is a resultant product of the earlier 
experiences. This fact can best be understood through a consideration of 
what the research worker calls the child’s self image. Each child develops 
important, uncommunicable sets of attitudes about himself. These attitudes 
are often characterized by exaggerations and distortions. In fact, a child is 
usually unable to evaluate himself accurately. The assumption is, though, 
that a normal speaking child acquires fundamental attitudes of confidence, 
self respect, and pride. He learns to assume many things about himself that 
are considered to be essential to speech effectiveness. However, if a child 
has become convinced that he does not speak effectively, that he is a lisper, 
a stutterer, a poor talker, or an ugly duckling, he is more likely to acquire 
poor speech mannerisms. In general, then, it might be well for parents and 
teachers to make positive observations about the child and to avoid the 
hegative criticism which creates the negative self image. 

To this writer the trend toward a broader evaluation of the speech 
Situation indicates that the fields of speech correction and speech education 
are coming closer together in philosophy. These areas have much to learn 
from each other. Probably the speech correctionist is more concerned with 
young children, with individual and small group techniques, with the com- 
piling of case histories, and with the inadequate speech personality than are 
his brothers in the other speech education areas. However, all speech teachers 
are similarly concerned with improving speech personalities. If the lines of 
Communication between these related fields are kept busy, and if each can 
frasp the operational procedures of the other, the progress in all speech 
fields should be more rapid. 
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Awems Staging May De The Answer 
By ALICE McDONNELL* 


tio anyone interested in the theatre the arena staging style of production js 
i no longer new or novel. Nearly every current issue of any theatre maga. 

zine will have at least one article on central staging. Following the 
examples of the two most famous theatres-in-the-round in Seattle and Dallas, 
many arena theatres have sprung up all over the country. Summer theatres 
have found the method compatible with their shoe-string budgets, and severa} 
colleges now maintain both an arena theatre and a proscenium theatre. 
Broadway has at last given its sacred sanction to the style by presenting plays 
in the round in the Edison Hotel. 

Kansas, far from the straw hat circuits, has had little experience jp 
central staging. The colleges and high schools are the experimenters here. | 
know of only three full evening public performances in the round in Kansas, 
When the building housing the theatre at Southwestern College in Winfield 
burned, the director and actors, true to theatrical tradition, went on with the 
show by presenting it in the round. We at the Teachers College at Emporia 
presented our opening play last year in the center of the Union Ballroom 
floor. Last spring the director at Manhattan High School presented on the 
gym floor a full length expressionistic play for his M.A. production-thesis. 

My first experience in directing a play for an in-the-round performance 
was with high school students from our teacher training school. We planned 
to do a one-act play as a demonstration of the style. I explained to my cast 
at our first meeting that we were going to give a play with the audience 
sitting all around us, and I pointed out the chalked-off acting area I had 
drawn on the Little Theatre floor. My actors were eager but confused. One 
serious, bespectacled boy said, “But wouldn’t it be easier just to use the stage?” 

The question this high school boy asked will occur again and again to 
the director who tries theatre-in-the-round for the first time. It is almost 
always easier to go on doing the same thing in the same way. But it seems to 
me that arena staging is the answer to the problems of the overworked high 
school director who finds herself faced with, an unsuitable stage, little equip- 
ment and no money. 

Many directors have for a stage a shelf at one end of the basketball court. 
Audiences complain because they cannot hear the play. Yet inexperienced 
actors with untrained voices cannot be expected to fill such a huge space with 
sound. And the result of constant reminding to “speak louder” will result in 
unnatural shouting. The flat floor of the gymnasium also enables only abou! 
the first four or five rows of the audience to see more than the tops of the 
actors’ heads. The director soon discovers that a huge stage such as often goes 
with the gymnasium is hard for her actors to fill physically. Not only are their 
voices inadequate, but also their movement does not suit the stage with © 
forty or fifty foot proscenium. 

Yet this gymnasium, unsuitable for the usual type of play presentation. 
may be ideal for arena staging. The center of the flat basketball court may 
now become the stage. If not more than two rows of chairs are used around 
the acting area, the actors and the audience may all be on the same level 
However, this does not allow for a very large audience. To seat more rows of 


spectators either the stage or the chairs for. the audience should be elevated. - 


Nearly every school has risers or platforms which are put along the edges 


* Assistant Professor of Speech, Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia. 
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of the gym floor for spectators at basketball games. These may be arranged 
around the first two rows of seats for the third and fourth rows. If the stage 
js elevated about eight or ten inches, three or four rows of spectators will be 
able to see without the use of risers. In spite of the name, theatre-in-the- 
round, most arena stages are square. Theatres built especially for this style 
of staging often have round stages and seats in circles about them. But 
obviously it is much easier to build a square platform or to arrange risers in a 
square than it is to make everything round. If the stage is elevated it will be 
necessary to build a ramp for each entrance to be used by the actors. A step 
on and off the stage would make very awkward entrances and exits. 

The size of an arena stage will depend upon the type of play given and 
the size of the cast. For a living room comedy with a relatively small cast a 
stage twenty to twenty-four feet square might be recommended. When the 
chairs are arranged about the stage an aisle should be left in the middle of 
each side so that the audience can get to their seats without too much clam- 
bering over each other. At least two of these aisles will be used for entrances 
and exits for the cast. In adapting a gymnasium or ballroom floor for a theatre, 
a director may find that doors are not always where she needs them. Screens 
may be used on either side of the entrance aisles and around one or more 
sides behind the audience to block the actor from view while he is getting into 
position to enter. 

In my production last year of The Lady from Alfaqueque, a Spanish play 
by the Quintero brothers, I used an elevated stage twenty-four feet square 
with four rows of chairs around it, four aisles for the audience and two aisles 
at right angles to each other for entrances. I used screens across the two sides 
where entrances were made. About three hundred and fifty people could be 
seated in the four rows. 

Arena staging has one feature which to me seems very advantageous for 
the high school teacher who finds herself not only director and scene designer 
but also chief carpenter. This, of course, is the fact that arena staging uses 
no scenery. Since most high school directors are expected to produce a play 
without spending any money, this is a very great advantage. What money 
there is available may be used for royalty in order to get a better type of 
play, or for publicity, costumes, or properties. Also the harassed director may 
spend more time with her cast. 


However, the fact that there is no scenery is not an unmixed blessing. 
Arena staging presents many problems which may tax the director’s imagina- 
tion. First of all it makes the choosing of the play doubly difficult. Certain 
types of plays seem to suit the style better than others. Also the setting of 
the play cannot be of basic importance to the play itself. Mysterious doors 
and sliding paneis are out of the question. Often the director will need to 
make changes in the suggested movement and even the script of the play. 
In The Lady from Alfaqueque one of the characters was to throw open the 
double doors which opened onto a patio and comment on the many flowers 
which grew there. For arena staging I used a flower box filled with the 
flowers mentioned. Only a few words in the speech needed changing. Since 
there are no walls, mirrors and pictures must become hand properties on the 
tables. Windows may be suggested by several layers of bricks or a flower 
box; and a fireplace may be backed by a low three-fold. . 

For an arena stage a carpet covering the acting area and carpet runners 
®n the aisles used for entrances and exits are essential. The furniture and 
Properties, since they will be seen clearly and from all angles by the audience, 
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must be carefully selected or made. The director will need to depart from aj + 
descriptions of the set and arrangement of furniture suggested in the play . 
book. For The Lady from Alfaqueque, which takes place in a living room, | 
used four main groups of furniture at approximately each corner of the stage. 
There was also a fire-place bench in the center of the stage. Thus conversa. 
tional groups could face in any direction. Movement must be carefully worked 
out by the director. Each actor in each scene should have directed movement 
so that his face may be seen at some time by each section of the audience. 
The director of a play to be presented in the round should spend extra 
time working with her actors. Obviously, lines must be perfect for there js 
no way to prompt. Characterization must be complete, and concentratioy 
every second an actor is on stage is an absolute necessity. Entrances and exits 
also will need special rehearsing in order to get them timed correctly. Yet jn 
some ways acting may be simpler for this style of production than it is for 
the proscenium stage. Bodily reaction, movement and voice inflection need 
not be so exaggerated. More natural standing positions and gesturing are 
used. For the untrained actor there are fewer rules for movement to be wor- 
ried about. The high school actor will need constant cautioning about being 
distracted by the audience. After the performance of our play one of the pro- 
fessors who had been very skeptical about arena staging told me that he had 
watched throughout the play to see if any of the actors dropped out of 
character or noticed the audience. He said that not one actor did he see even 
by a flicker of the eye recognize the audience. Yet this was the first ex- 
perience for any of the actors in this style of production, and four of the 
actors were college freshmen with very little acting experience of any kind. 


Lighting the arena stage is one of the problems which will give the di- 
rector the most headaches. The actors neéd to make their entrances and exits 
between acts in well-rehearsed and timed blackouts. The lights during the 
acts should light the actors and yet not shine in the eyes of the audience. The 
ideal stage has spotlights which shine through slots in the ceiling. But most 
directors will need to improvise. Since we could not get to the ceiling of the 
ballroom where we presented our play, our electrician devised an intricate 
network of wires and cords which held about sixteen ordinary spotlight 
bulbs such as are often used in Show windows. This was not ideal lighting 
for it was directly overhead. but it did make the stage the center of attention 
and put the audience in a relative dimout. 

This account of theatre-in-the-round has been written from the point of 
view of the director. But I should like to consider for a moment the reaction 
of the audience.’ Arena staging brings the play closer to the audience. The 
actors are three dimensional persons, at times almost close enough to touch. 
Every facial expression is plainly visible and every word is easily heard. The 
disadvantage is that, since a complete blackout of the audience is almost im- 
possible, the audience may look across the stage to see who else has come to 
the play. Yet, after the first few minutes of the play, there will be very few 
if any persons who are conscious of the other spectators. Pictures taken at 
one of our performances showed a very interesting study in audience atten- 
tion. Every person sat with eyes focused on the stage—some with mouths 
open in attention, others with wide grins of enjoyment. 


The intimacy which is produced between audience and actors and amons | 


members of the audience make going to a play in the round a social occasion. 


NOTE:—The Plo ers Mogozine for April 1951 contains an article on arena theatre which includes 
@ very helpful bibliography of periodical literature on the subject. 
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The of 
GEORGE D. WILNER* 


n his book, “The Stage Is Set,” Mr. Lee Simonson devotes his final chapter 
to a discussion entitled “The Playwright and the Spoken Word.” He takes 
the position that one of the chief causes of the failure of plays that have 

worthwhile ideas is the flatness of their dialogue. In insisting that play- 
wrights need to be pocts as well as dramatists, Mr. Simonson makes a strong 
case. He considers it particularly unfortunate that so many playwrights are 
satisfied to let their characters mirror the type of dialogue that can be heard 
on the street corner or in the speak-easy, and he pleads for a kind of dialogue 
that transcends that commonplace speech of daily life. 


One has but to make a list of a few of the great plays of all time to 
realize that Mr. Simonson’s point is well taken. Great plays are not written 
in undistinguished dialogue. 


If this last statement is true, it also emphasizes the importance of line- 
reading for the actor. But just as it is unusual for the playwright to write 
distinguished dialogue, so is it difficult to find actors who can speak it. A 
line with any suggestion of poetry in it is apt to embarrass the average actor 
and he is tempted to reduce it to a matter-of-fact observation or to invest it 
with a false sentimentality which suggests the burlesquing of an old melo- 
drama. But if audiences are to appreciate the greatness of the dialogue in 
a play, they must listen to actors who are capable of imparting some of that 
greatness. What is most difficult to find is an actor who possesses that 


“elation of spirit” which St. John Ervine says is “the one indispensable and 


fundamental quality in any creative artist.” 


Some years ago I attempted to give a college performance of Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet.” I knew I would have my troubles casting the play and 
especially the title role, so I allowed a long period for tryouts. On about 
the fourth day a young man who had never read the play presented himself. 
I talked with him about the situation at the beginning of the play and then 
assigned him the part of Hamlet in the scene in which Marcellus, Bernardo 
and Horatio come to the castle to report to Hamlet the appearance of his 
father’s ghost. The response shown by the young man in his reading was 
SO arresting that all the other candidates in the room suddenly found them- 
selves giving close attention. They seemed to realize almost immediately 
that here was a man who had something that the others ‘had not revealed. 
In appearance he was no more striking than some of the other candidates, 
but what got attention was his ability to use his imagination. He was quick 
to sense and to project Hamlet’s amazement, his eagerness to confront the 
ghost himself, and perhaps to justify his suspicions concerning the mysterious 
death of his father. Ali this was reflected in a liveliness of facial expression 
and in a vocal responsiveness that the other actor candidates had not used. 
He seemed to do almost instinctively the things that one would expect of 
Hamlet in facing the particular situation. I discovered-later that, although 
this man had not read the play, he did have a well-developed feeling for 
theatrical effectiveness. His father and mother had been actors in the old 
Stock-company days and the boy had had considerable experience in school 
and community theatres. But what he demonstrated in this tryout was a 
will to imagine and a vocal freedom which I believe can be acquired in 


Director, Wichita University Theatre 
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varying degrees by students who are willing to spend some time improving 
their capacities. Of course, no one can give a student an imagination, but ‘ ‘ 
he can stimulate him to use what he has. Professor Parrish, in his book ' 
“Reading Aloud,” suggests methods by which a reader can, through the use 
of imagination, create images of the author's thoughts, and thus aid his ow, 
vividness of expression. “By filling our minds,” he says, “with illustrations 
and examples of the things he (the author) has said we may acquire a Strong 
desire, almost a compulsion to speak them vividly.” He quotes a statemen: 
from the Ist century Roman rhetorician, Quintilian, which applies to the 
actor as well as to the reader: “To represent the first requisite is to impress 
ourse!\~s as much as possible, to conceive lively ideas of things, and to alloy; 
ourselves to be moved by them as if they were real.” 


t 


Too many amateur actors are overly restrained. Restraint is good only 
when we have something to restrain, such as anger, grief or surprise. What 
too often passes for restraint is lifelessness and insipidity. Woolbert and 
Nelson, in their book, “The Art of Interpretive Speech,” have some advice 
that can serve as an antidote for too much restraint. “Success in interpreta- 
tion,” they say, “calls for freedom of action, an enlarging of the concept of 
self,—a bursting of the bonds of the everyday and the commonplace. This 
is why the rule of practice should be: Begin with overdoing.” 


This, it seems to me, is excellent advice. Some few may fall into the 
evils of exaggeration and bombast as a result of it, but many more could 
profit by the encouragement it gives to overcome their natural inhibitions. 


Speech News In Kansas | 
The second annual invitational de- ee 
bate tournament was held in Dodge You and 
City High School on January 11 and rh 
12. Dodge City also held a speech Your Speechics 
and forensic festival on February 27. ; 
This festival was for the West Cen- By E. C. BUEHLER 
Professor of Speech and Drama, 
tral Kansas League only, member University of Kansas 


schools of which are Stafford, Great 


Bend, Larned, Pratt, Hays, Russell, A Text dealing with the basic 


and Dodge City. ; Problems of Speech Making. ' 
Russell High writes of plans to pre- A Stimulating Guide—special- 
sent three one-act plays: “Two Crooks ly suited for classes where main 
and a Lady,” “Antic Spring,” and emphasis is upon practice in 
“Fog on the Valley,” all directed by making short informal talks. 
Marcus Penny. } 
A Kansas State Teachers College Revised 1950 Edition 
(Pittsburg) team was one of three to 266 Pages Price $3.00 ' 
be undefeated in five rounds of de- 20% Discount to High Schools and 
bate at the Rocky Mountain Tourna- Colleges. 
ment at the University of Denver on ' 
February 15 and 16; fifty-cight teams The Allen [Press 
from twenty-five schools competed. LAWRENCE, KANSAS “1 
NOTE: I need more news items; 


will you send them to me?—Editor 
= = 


DEPARTMENT GF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Scene from “Juno and the Paycock” 


Courses in Theatre 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
PLAY DIRECTING 
STAGECRAFT 
PLAYWRITING 
ADVANCED PLAY PRODUCTION 


The University Players will tour 
Kansas towns April 15-16 in 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night.” 


The Department offers forty undergraduate and graduate 
courses in Public Speaking, Radio, Speech Correction, Theatre, 
and General Speech Education. 
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4 YOU PLAIN 
IN LOGOPEDICS 


TO 
CA 


It is one of the most interesting sciences 
in our present day world. . . . . 


You can obtain full professional training 
in the areas of speech and hearing at the 
Institute of Logopedics in Wichita. . 


Unequalled research and clinical oppor- 
tunities are available at this most com- 
plete plant of its kind in the nation . 


Fellowships are given to qualified stu- 


Training is offered 
Through the 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


at the 


INSTITUTE OF LOGOPEDICS 
2400 Jardine Drive 
Wichita, Kansas 
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